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The goal of Brazil's entry into the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD) is to make the country commit itself to adopting the best international public policy 
practices that can improve the living conditions of the population, not only in the economy, 
but also in the environment and social issues. In education, Brazil already participates in the 
International Student Assessment Program, PISA, and in 2018 an OECD team evaluated the 
Brazilian system of quality assurance in Higher Education, SINAES, recommending profound 


changes that still need to be implemented. 


This is also the opportunity to move forward in the modernization of Brazilian higher 
education, whose last reform dates back to 1968, when there were no more than 100,000 
students at this level throughout the country. In that year, Brazil decided to adopt the 
American university model, with its postgraduate courses, departments, research institutes 
and full-time professors, that was superimposed on the old professional schools organized in 
the tradicional French or Italian model. The origin of the 1968 reform is generally attributed 
to the famous MEC-USAID agreement, but it is curious that Americans only recommended 
that we copy the tip of the pyramid of higher education in their country, the famous research 
universities, and forgot the huge basis of community colleges and state universities, mostly 
derived from land-grant colleges that, since the 19th century, have made American higher 
education one of the most diverse, comprehensive, and accessible in the world. Another 
hypothesis, more plausible, is that it was Brazilians who were only interested in the more 
elitist part of the system. 

Today we already have a mass higher education system, with 8 million students, extremely 
diverse and enrolled in very different institutions, but we still cling to a traditional model of 
elite university. We still think that teaching is always "inseparable" from research, that all 
teachers must have a doctorate, that higher education should be free and that it is not 


possible to obtain a university degree in less than 4 or 5 years. The reality, however, is quite 


diverse: most teachers do not research, three quarters of students pay their tuition in the 
private sector, almost half of students drop out before finishing, and colleges cannot hire as 
teachers experienced professionals who have no academic degrees. 

By contrast, in 1999 the European Union countries embarked on an ambitious process of 
reforming higher education which became known as the "Bologna Process" of which 
about 50 nations now participate. One of the objectives was to make the contents and 
university degrees of the participating countries equivalent, facilitating the international 
mobility of professionals. For us, what matters most is the adoption of a system of 
staggered courses, similar to American and English model. In this format, entrance into 
higher education occurs at a first level of three years, when the student delves into some 
areas such as social sciences or biological sciences, and acquires a bachelor's degree, and 
there is also a broader system of more practical, vocational education. The second level, 
of one or two years, is the one of masters, where the student becomes professional in 
areas such as administration, engineering, nursing or communications (there are no 
"academic masters"). And there is a third level of doctoral degrees for advanced research 
training and more complex careers such as medicine and high technology. Institutions 
can specialize or combine all three levels in different ways, resulting in expanding access 
to the first level and concentrating advanced courses and quality research on a smaller 
number of entities. 

The change in the structure of courses is only one component in broader reform. The 
second is to change the financing system, which must diversify and, in the public part, be 
done through performance contracts in which the institutions set their priorities and are 
funded according to their work plans and demonstrated ability to fulfill them. For this, 
they must have effective financial and patrimonial autonomy, which is incompatible with 
the current regime of public service. Public institutions need to adopt managerial 
practices typical of modern companies, and private ones, in order to be recognized and 
supported, must demonstrate quality and relevance. As in the private sector, public 
institutions must have their own careers for their teachers and employees, freedom to 
negotiate wages, and flexibility in employment contracts. Part of the funding can be made 
from subsidies, tuition and student financing, both in the public and private sectors, by 
adopting an Australian type of educational loans contingent on future income. The 
current quality assurance system needs to be changed, making universities more 


acountable for the quality of their courses, making use of data on approval rates and the 


labor market, and profoundly reforming the National Exams for graduating students 
(ENADE). 

The transition from the old system to the new, in countries like Portugal or Germany, was 
not simple, and the creation of an integrated system of standards and degree equivalence 
is still far from complete. But in the new format, countries have been able to expand 
access to higher education, to distribute it according to the demands and needs of 
different sectors and to invest more and better in research and innovation. Changes like 
these are controversial, they need to be matured, but have to be addressed. It's about time 


we Started looking for new ways. 


